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Chapter | 
INTRODUCTION 


The tenure of school administrators is an important factor 
in the development and progress of a public school system. It 
has been increasingly recognized that if educational adminis- 
tration is to be effective it must have a continuity and stability 
which will permit long-term planning and program develop- 
ment. School systems in which there are frequent changes in 
administration are not likely to attract the best qualified per- 
sonnel in either teaching or administration, nor are such sys- 
tems likely to show continuous and consistent progress in their 
educational programs. 


The functions and responsibilities of the school adminis- 
trator are growing increasingly complex and demanding. Even 
in small school systems well qualified administrative leadership 
is essential, while in the large city systems administrative 
ability of the highest order is necessary to meet the multitude 
of problems and issues that constantly arise. The quality and 
effectiveness of educational leadership are dependent on the 
extent to which well-prepared professional personnel can be 
attracted to and retained in administrative positions. It is 
imperative, therefore, that greater attention be given to the 
preparation of school administrators and that those who enter 
the profession be given the opportunity to exercise leadership 
in an effective manner. 


Considerable progress has been made in raising the level 
of professional preparation of the school administrator and in 
clarifying his functions and responsibilities. If school admin- 
istration is to be a profession, then those who enter it as a 
career must be able to anticipate the opportunity to advance in 
their profession and also to have some assurance of security 
of tenure. It can hardiy be expected that men and women of 
high ability will expend the time, effort, and money necessary 
to prepare properly for school administration unless there is 
some prospect for professional advancement and some assur- 
ance that they will be able to realize on their investment in 
terms of the satisfactions that come from successful service 
to education. 
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Purpose of the study. It is the purpose of this study to 
analyze: (1) the tenure and turnover in various types of ad- 
ministrative positions, (2) the job patterns of administrators 
who were appointed to positions in Indiana school systems 
during the period 1931 to 1951, and (3) the trend in supply of 
and demand for public school administrators in Indiana. The 
study is limited to superintendents and principals and does not 
include positions of supervisors or subordinate administrative 
personnel such as assistant superintendents, assistant princi- 
pals, business managers, and directors of school services. 


The data for the study were secured from the official direc- 
tories of the Indiana State Department of Pyblic Instruction 
which were published for each year of the 20-year period with 
the exception of 1943-1944 and 1945-1946, in which years 
limited directories were published in mimeographed form due 
to wartime conditions. It was possible to secure the names 
and positions of all superintendents who served in city, town, 
and county school systems during the 20-year period. Due to 
changes in classifications and listings, the data for elementary 
and high school principals are not as complete or as accurate as 
for the superintendents. No attempt was made to check the 
directories with the original reports from local school systems, 
first because the reports were not readily available and second 
because it was felt that the data obtainable from the directories 
were adequate for general conclusions. 


The primary objective of this study is to provide a more 
sound basis for developing institutional programs for the 
preparation of school administrators. The information pre- 
sented should be valuable to the colleges and universities pre- 
paring school administrators in Indiana in adjusting the scope 
of their programs to the demands for personnel, in adjusting 
preparation to the job patterns of administrators, and in pro- 
viding placement services. A secondary objective is to give 
to those preparing for school administration a general picture 
of the opportunities for placement and advancement in Indiana 
school systems. 
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Chapter Il 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 


In 1950-1951 there were 161 city and town and 92 county 
school systems in Indiana in which superintendents of schools 
were employed. The number of city and tewn superintendents 
has varied during the 20-year period from 1931 to 1951 due to 
changes in the organization of town school systems. Several 
small towns were organized as school corporations for a part 
of the period, but for the remainder of the period they were in- 
cluded in the school townships under the county superin- 
tendent. The largest number of city and town superintendents 
listed in any one year was 169, in 1931-1932. The number was 
decreased to 159 during the depression years, when 10 towns 
reverted to the township system. During the 20-year period 
there have been a total of 179 city and town school corporations 
which employed superintendents. Of these, 21 corporations 
operated as town school systems for only part of the period, 11 
systems reverting to township school corporations and 10 being 
created as town systems. There were 158 city and town school 
systems in continuous operation throughout the period. In 
1950-1951 these schools were classified by population as fol- 
lows: 


Population Number 
100,000 and over 4 
30,000 - 99,999 9 
10,000 - 29,999 22 
5,000 - 9,999 32 
2.500 - 4,999 31 
Under 2,500 63 
Total 161 


The 92 counties vary in population from 4,200 to 552,000, 
including cities and towns. Only two counties are organized 
as county school corporations with a county board of education 
and a county superintendent in charge of all schools. In one 
of these counties there is no independent school city or town 
and in the other there is one city school corporation. 
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The county schools of Indiana are organized in township 
units with an elected township trustee responsible for the 
schools in each township. The county superintendent has 
general supervision of the township schools, advises the town- 
ship trustees, and exercises limited administrative authority 
and responsibility. He is elected for a term of four years by 
the township trustees of the county and maintains his office 
in the county courthouse. 


The administrative organization of the city and town 
school systems varies considerably. The larger cities have five- 
member boards of education appointed by either the city coun- 
cil or the mayor. The small cities and towns have three- 
member boards of education appointed by the municipal coun- 
cil. Four cities have five-member boards of education elected 
by popular vote. In addition, there are 57 joint and consoli- 
dated school corporations composed of a city and a township or 
of a town and a township in which the board of education is 
usually composed of three members, one of whom is the town- 
ship trustee. The other two members are appointed in a 
variety of ways by the city or town council. Other types of 
organization are the metropolitan school systems with five- 
member boards elected by popular vote and several consoli- 
dated school systems with five-member appointed boards. The 
boards of education in all of these organizations, however, have 
legal responsibility for the operation of the schools and ex- 
ercise the same powers and authority. The superintendent of 
schools is appointed by the board of education and has such 
authority and responsibility as may be delegated to him by the 
board of education. He has no legal authority or prescribed 
term of office. 


All superintendents of schools in Indiana must hold a 
superintendent’s certificate. Certification requirements include 
a master’s degree with at least 18 semester hours of graduate 
vork in school administration and five years of experience as 
a teacher or principal. In 1947 the academic requirements for 
the superintendent’s certificate were increased to 60 semester 
hours of graduate work, at least half of which had to be taken 
in school administration and supervision. It is apparent that 
relatively high standards of professional preparation have been 
required of Indiana superintendents of schools throughout the 
period with which this study deals. 
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The City and Town Superintendent 


Tenure. Table 1 shows the changes in superintendents of 
Indiana city and town school systems for each of the years 
1931-1932 to 1950-1951. During this 20-year period there was 
a total of 371 changes in superintendents. Of these vacancies, 
268 were filled by new superintendents, 26 were filled by re- 
turning superintendents, and 77 were filled by superintendents 
changing positions. The number of vacancies per year varied 
from 11 to 41, with an average of 18.5. The number of new 
superintendents per year ranged from 3 to 24, with an average 
of 13.4. The largest number of superintendents changing posi- 
tions in any one year was 11, while the largest number of re- 
turning superintendents in any one year was 6. Approximately 
72 per cent of all vacancies were filled by new superintendents, 
with but 28 per cent of the positions being filled with experi- 
enced superintendents. 

TABLE 1. CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIANA 
CITIES AND TOWNS, 1931 TO 1951 


Number of | Number of 
Year return ing superintendents | Total number 
1931-1932 12 4 16 
1932-1933 7 4 11 
1933-1934 14 3 17 
1934-1935 10 3 4 17 
1935-1936 il 1 2 14 
1936-1937 10 2 4 16 
1937-1938 16 1 2 19 
1938-1939 14 1 2 17 
1939-1940 15 1 4 20 
1940-1941 3 3 7 13 
1941-1942 14 2 3 19 
1942-1943 15 15 
1943-1944 15 2 3 20 
1944-1945 18 18 
1945-1946 10 3 13 
1946-1947 24 6 11 41 
1947-1948 16 1 4 21 
1948-1949 10 1 2 13 
1949-1950 17 2 11 30 
1950-1951 17 4 21 
Total 268 26 77 371 
Average 13.4 1.3 3.8 18.5 
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There is some evidence of a decrease in stability in the 
superintendencies. This is shown by the fact that a total of 
126 vacancies occurred in the five-year period 1946 to 1951 as 
compared with 75 vacancies in the period 1931 to 1936. A 
similar increase is noted in the number of new superintendents, 
54 beginning in the period 1931 to 1936 as compared with 84 
in 1946 to 1951. The increase in the number of superintendents 
withdrawing from the profession and in the number changing 
positions no doubt has been due in large part to factors result- 
ing from war conditions and may not be indicative of the future 
trend. 


The most important figure in Table 1 is the number of 
new superintendents. The total for the 20-year period is 268, 
with an average of 13.4 per vear. These figures indicate a 
turnover of about 8 per cent of the superintendents per year 
and show the demand for newly trained superintendents. 
There has been an increase in the number of new superintend- 
ents from an average of approximately 10 per year in the 
period 1931 to 1936 to an average of approximately 16 per year 
in the period 1946 to 1951. Even the latter figure, however, 
indicates that the demand for new superintendents to replace 
those terminating their services in Indiana cities and towns 
does not constitute a heavy burden on those institutions pre- 
paring superintendents. The relatively small number of new 
superintendents needed for replacements also offers the oppor- 
tunity for careful selection and placement of those entering 
the profession. 


Of the total of 371 vacancies which occurred in the su- 
perintendencies in the 20-year period, only 77 vacancies were 
filled by superintendents changing positions. This figure indi- 
cates a rather low degree of mobility among superintendents. 
There is a marked tendency to fill vacancies with new superin- 
tendents rather than to appoint an experienced superintendent 
from another school system. While stability in administrative 
positions is desirable, the extent to which administrators can 
advance in their profession is determined by the opportunities 
to move to larger school systems. These data suggest that 
more attention should be given by placement officials to the 
promotion of experienced superintendents. 

The median tenure of superintendents who held positions 
in 1930-1931 was nine years. Twenty-four of the superintend- 
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ents were still in service in 1950-1951. Since all but a small 
number of these superintendents had served prior to 1930-1931, 
the total service of the 145 who terminated their service during 
the period 1931 to 1951 was considerably higher than the data 
in Table 2 indicate. 


Table 2 shows that 19 of the 169 superintendents employed 
in 1930-1931 had held more than one position. Of these, 11 had 
held two positions, six had held three positions, and two had 
held four positions. It is probable that a number of these su- 
perintendents had held other positions prior to 1930; therefore, 
the data do not give the total number in the group who had 
changed positions or the total number of different positions 
held. 


TABLE 2. TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO HELD POSI- 
TIONS IN INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS, IN 1930-1931 


Numbers of years | Number of positions held 
served, 1931 to 1951* Total 
1 2 3 4 

0 12 12 

1 12 12 

2 14 14 

3 10 10 

4 3 3 

5 7 7 

6 8 8 

7 6 1 7 

9 3 1 4 
10 5 1 6 
11 5 1 1 7 
12 8 1 9 
14 5 1 1 7 
15 8 8 
16 6 6 
17 2 1 3 
18 2 2 A 
19 3 2 
20 18 4 2 24 
Total 150 11 6 2 169 


*Median length of service was nine years. 
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Table 3 shows the tenure of superintendents who held 
positions in 1950-1951. The median length of service of these 
superintendents was seven years. Twenty-four of the 161 
superintendents had served throughout the 20-year period, 
while 69 had served five years or less. The mobility of super- 
intendents is indicated by the fact that only 35, or 22 per cent, 
had held more than one position. Of those who had changed 
positions, 27 had held two positions, six had held three posi- 
tions, and only two had held more than three positions. These 
data are further evidence of the rather limited opportunities 
which superintendents have had to improve their positions. 


TABLE 3. TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS WHO HELD POSI- 
TIONS IN INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS IN 1950-1951 


Number of Number of positions held 
years served, Total 
1931 to 1951* 1 2 3 4 

1 16 16 

2 17 

3 5 4 9 

4 8 2 10 

5 15 2 17 

6 5 2 7 

7 8 2 1 11 

8 5 1 6 

9 4 3 1 8 

10 4 1 5 

11 1 1 2 

12 5 1 6 

13 3 1 5 

14 3 1 4 

15 1 1 1 

16 4 2 6 

17 3 1 4 

18 1 1 

19 1 1 

20 1 1 
20+ 18 4 2 24 
Total 126 27 6 2 161 


*Medium length of service was seven years. 
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During the period 1931 to 1950 a total of 134 superintend- 
ents began and also terminated their services in Indiana city 
and town school systems. Table 4 shows that the median serv- 
ice prior to termination was four years. Only eight of these 
superintendents held more than one position during their total 
period of service. It is interesting to note that exactly half of 
the 268 superintendents who began their service during the 
period 1931 to 1950 were terminated during that period. Since 
nearly 60 per cent of this group continued in the superintend- 
ency less than five years and held only one position, it is evi- 
dent that a large proportion can hardly be classified as success- 
ful administrators. 

TABLE 4. TENURE OF INDIANA SUPERINTENDENTS WHO 


WERE APPOINTED AND WHO ALSO TERMINATED THEIR 
SERVICE IN THE PERIOD FROM 1931 TO 1950 


Number of Number of positions held 
years served, Total 
1931 to 1950* 1 2 3 
1 12 12 
2 18 18 
3 25 1 26 
4 20 20 
5 15 15 
6 8 1 9 
7 6 1 7 
8 1 2 3 
9 6 3 9 
10 3 3 
11 4 4 
12 1 1 
2 
14 3 2 
15 3 
16 1 1 
17 1 1 
Total 126 5 3 134 


*Median length of service was four years. 


The fact that approximately one third of all of those who 
began their careers as superintendents in the 20-year period 
1931 to 1950 continued in service only five years or less shows 
the need for more careful selection of beginning superintend- 
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ents. While not all of those who terminated their service with 
short tenure were failures as administrators, their withdrawal 
represents considerable loss to the school system, the individ- 
ual, and the training institution. No other profession requiring 
comparable preparation and competence would show such a 
high percentage of loss in the first five years of service. This 
is further evidence of the need for more adequate selection of 
those preparing to be school administrators and for more care- 
ful placement of those entering their first position. 


Table 5 shows the number of superintendents who have 
served in each of 163 city and town school systems during the 
period 1931 to 1951. Twenty-five school systems had only one 
superintendent who served the entire period. The average 
number of superintendents per system was 2.6, with an average 
tenure per superintendent of 7.5 years. Twenty-four of the 
school systems had five or more superintendents, with two sys- 
tems having eight during the 20-year period. The average 
tenure of superintendents serving during the past 20 years in 
more than three fourths of these school systems exceeds five 
years, which can be considered quite satisfactory. The change 
of superintendents in a number of these school systems has 
been so frequent as to preclude any possibility of continuity in 
administrative policy and procedure. All but four of the 24 
school systems which had five or more superintendents during 
the 20-year period had less than 5,000 population and only one 


TABLE 5. NUMBER OF SUPERINTENDENTS SERVING IN EACH 
OF 163 INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS, 1931 TO 1951 


Number of Number of | oe 
superintendents* cities 
1 25 15 
2 46 28 
3 47 29 
4 21 13 
5 15 9 
6 5 3 
7 2 1 
8 2 1 
Total 163 99 


*Median number of superintendents per system was three. 
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of them exceeded 10,000 population. This indicates that short 
tenure of superintendents is generally confined to small school 
systems. 


The relationship of tenure of superintendents to size of 
school system is shown in Table 6. There appear to be re- 
latively small differences in the tenure of superintendents in 
the different classes of cities above 2,500 in population. In the 
towns with less than 2,500 population, however, the changes 
in the superintendencies were approximately 40 per cent great- 
er than in the cities. The percentage of vacancies filled by new 
superintendents was likewise about 20 per cent greater in the 
towns under 2,500 population than in the cities. These com- 
parisons indicate a uniformly high degree of stability in the 
superintendencies of the city school systems, with a consider- 
ably larger amount of turnover occurring in the small town 
systems. This is to be expected since these smaller positions 
are less attractive, the selection of superintendents is less care- 
fully made, and a larger percentage of new superintendents 
begin their service in the small towns and later move to larger 
systems. 


TABLE 6. CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES AND 


i 
| Number | of super- | 


Population of 
cities of cities | intendent | superintendents 


superintendents | 


|_Number_{ Per cent _| Number | Per cent_ 
100,000 and over 4 7 | 4 57 3 43 
30,000-99,999 9 16 | 12 75 4 25 
10,000-29,999 22 45 28 62 17 38 
5,000-9,999 32 51 35 68 16 32 
2,500-4,999 31 50 33 66 17 34 
Under 2,500 67 150 129 86 21 14 
Total 165 | 319 241 76 78 24 


*The total figures in this table are not the same as in Table 1, as some 
towns were not used in this compilation. 
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Sources of new superintendents. Table 7 shows the types 
of positions and the locations of superintendents prior to their 
first appointment to the superintendency. Seventy per cent of 
the new superintendents were senior high school principals 
prior to their first appointment, while less than 5 per cent had 
served as elementary or junior high school principals. Nine- 
teen were elected to the superintendency from teaching 
positions without other administrative experience. Approxi- 
mately 46 per cent obtained their first position as superin- 
tendent in the same school system in which they had been em- 
ployed. Of those who were high school principals before be- 
coming superintendents, approximately 25 per cent had been 
teachers and principals is: the same school system in which 
they were first elected to the superintendency. It is significant 
to note that only nine of the new superintendents whose back- 
ground was known came from outside the state of Indiana. 


TABLE 7. SOURCES OF NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIANA 
CITIES AND TOWNS, 1931 TO 1951 


Former locations of 
Sources of new new superintendents 
superintendents Same Different! Out-of- 
city city state 
Teacher 12 2 14 
Teacher-coach 5 5 
Elementary principal 6 2 1 9 
Junior high school principal 2 1 3 
Senior high school principal 94 94 1 189 
Supervisor 2 2 
Director 1 1 2 
Assistant superintenden 1 1 2 
County superintendent 1 7 2 10 
State department 1 1 
College position 2 2 4 
Source not known 27 
Total 125 109 5 268 
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The high school principalship is the primary source of 
superintendents, only a relatively small number having had 
other types of administrative experience. This fact is signifi- 
cant from two standpoints: first, it indicates to those who 
aspire to be superintendents that there is little likelihood of 
advancing to that position from the elementary school field, 
and second, it indicates that the great majority of superin- 
tendents have had little or no background of training and ex- 
perience in areas other than secondary education. This implies 
that the deficiency in elementary education must be made up in 
the preparation of superintendents if administrative leadership 
for the elementary schools is to be assured. 


Job patterns of superintendents. The data presented in 
the preceding section indicate that more than 80 per cent of 
the superintendents of Indiana had their previous professional 
experience as high school teachers and principals. The typical 
pattern of experience is an average of seven years as a high 
school teacher and an average of three years as a high school 
principal prior to becoming a superintendent. Of the 437 
superintendents who served in city and town school systems of 
Indiana from 1931 to 1951, only 58 had held more than one posi- 
tion during the period. Of these 58 superintendents, 41 made 
one change in position, 15 made two changes in position, and 
two made three changes in position, giving a total of 77 
changes. The pattern of these changes is shown in Table 8. 


An analysis of the changes in position made by city and 
town superintendents shows that 47 of the 77 changed to larger 
school systems. To the extent that a move to a larger school 
system represents an advance in the profession, approximately 
60 per cent of the changes can be considered as promotions. 


Twenty of the changes were made to school systems of 
approximately the same size and 10 were made to smaller 
school systems. A number of these changes no doubt were 
actually moves to more attractive positions, either in terms of 
higher salary or in terms of a more desirable working situa- 
tion. In general, however, these moves can hardly be classified 
as important professional advancements. 


Thirty-six of the 58 superintendents who changed posi- 
tions moved to larger school systems. Of these, 27 made only 
one change, eight made two changes, and one made three 
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changes. When it is considered that only 36 of the 437 super- 
intendents who served in Indiana cities and towns from 1931 
to 1951 succeeded in changing to positions in school systems 
larger than the one in which they received their initial appoint- 
ment, it is apparent that relatively few entering the profes- 
sion can anticipate advancing into the larger positions. This is 
further corroborated by the fact that approximately two thirds 
of the vacancies in the larger city school systems were filled 
by new superintendents. The opportunity for securing a super- 
intendency in the large school systems is much better from a 
large high school principalship than it is from the superintend- 
ency of a smaller school system. Insofar as it is desirable 
that superintendents move up in their profession as they obtain 
experience, these data indicate that those responsible for selec- 
tion and placement should give more attention to filling vacan- 
cies with experienced superintendents. 


TABLE 8. PATTERNS OF CHANGES OF POSITIONS BY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS, 1931 TO 1951 


Type of position change Number 

One change to a larger system 27 
One change to a system of the same size 10 
Two changes to larger systems 5 
Two changes—one to a larger system, one to a smaller system 4 
One change to a smaller system 4 
Two changes to systems of the same size 3 
Two changes—one to a smaller system, one to a larger system 2 
Two changes—one to a larger system, one to a system of same 

size 1 
Three changes to larger systems 1 
Three changes to systems of same size 1 
Total superintendents 58 
Total changes ue 
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The County Superintendent 


Tenure. There are 92 counties in Indiana, each employing 
a county superintendent of schools who is appointed for a four- 
year term. Table 9 shows that there were 196 changes among 
the county superintendents during the period 1931 to 1951. 
New superintendents were appointed in 185 of the changes, and 
superintendents who had had previous service as county super- 
intendents were selected in 11 of the changes. 


Since county superintendents are appointed to four-year 
terms, the majority of the changes occur at the end of the four- 
year period. The data in Table 9 show that approximately 30 
per cent of the county superintendencies change every four 
years. In the interim years only a few changes occur, and these 
usually involve superintendents who resign to enter other types 
of work or who die while in service. 


TABLE 9. CHANGES IN COUNTY SUPERINTEDENTS IN INDIANA 
COUNTIES, 1931 TO 1951 


Number of 
Number of new | ’ . Total number 

Year superintendents | of changes 
1931-1932 5 5 
1932-1933 2 2 
1933-1934 38 38 
1934-1935 3 3 
1935-1936 5 5 
1936-1937 6 6 
1937-1938 32 1 33 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 1 1 
1940-1941 4 4 
1941-1942 24 1 25 
1942-1943 6 6 
1943-1944 3 1 4 
1944-1945 6 6 
1945-1946 16 3 19 
1946-1947 5 1 6 
1947-1948 1 1 
1948-1949 4 4 
1949-1950 22 3 25 
1950-1951 3 3 

Total 185 1l 196 
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Since the county superintendent is selected by the town- 
ship trustees who are elected on a political party ballot, a 
change in the politics of the majority of the trustees is usually 
followed by the selection of a new county superintendent of 
the same political party as the majority of the trustees. This 
practice injects a political factor into the tenure of county 
superintendents which seldom is found in the tenure of city 
superintendents. 

The fact that only 11 county superintendents who were 
appointed had previous service in this position is important in 
that it shows that very few who are terminated ever return 
to the county superintendency. Furthermore, none of these 
county superintendents had held positions in more than one 
county during the period 1931 to 1951. The data on the sources 
of city and town superintendents show that only eight Indiana 
county superintendents were appointed to city and town su- 
perintendencies. It is evident that the county superintendency 
in Indiana is not a position which offers opportunities for pro- 
fessional advancement in school administration. 


Table 10 shows the number of terms which each county 
superintendent served during the period 1931 to 1950. The 
median number of terms served is one and a fraction for both 
those who were in office in 1930-1931 and those who were ap- 
pointed in the 20-year period. Thirty-eight per cent of those 
appointed during the 20-year period served one term or less 
and approximately one half of those in service in 1930-1931 
continued in service only one term. Approximately 30 per cent 
of all who held county superintendencies from 1931 to 1951 
served in this position more than two terms, or eight years. 
There were 19 superintendents who remained in office in the 
same county 20 years or more. The tenure of this group com- 
pares very favorably with that of the city superintendents who 
served throughout the period in terms of both the length of 
service and the number with continuous long service. 


The tenure of county superintendents does not differ 
markedly from that of city and town superintendents. The 
county superintendents in office in 1930-1931 had a median 
continued service of six years, while the median continued 
service of city and town superintendents in office in 1930-1931 
was nine years. Forty-one per cent of the county superin- 
tendents served eight years or more, which compares favorably 
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with the median length of service of city and town superinten- 
dents. Nineteen of the 92 county superintendents in office in 
1950-1951 had served 20 years as compared with 24 of the 161 
city and town superintendents who served an equal length of 
time. 

The county superintendents who were appointed and who 
terminated their service from 1931 to 1951 served an average 
of one term of four years, which was the same as the median 
number of years served by city and town superintendents who 
were appointed and who also terminated their service in the 
same period. These comparisons indicate that the county 
superintendents have about as good a chance to hold their 
positions as do city and town superintendents. 


The principal difference between county and city superin- 
tendents is that county superintendents hold a position in the 
same county throughout their service. Only a small number 
become city or town superintendents, and none move to another 
county. While only about 20 per cent of the urban superin- 
tendents change positions during their administrative career, 
TABLE 10. TENURE OF INDIANA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


WHO WERE APPOINTED AND WHO ALSO TERMINATED 
THEIR SERVICE IN THE PERIOD FROM 1930 TO 1951 


J Superintendents | Superintendents 
weeuned? in office, appointed, Total 
1930-1931 1931 to 1951 
— 6 29 35 
1 38 42 - 80 
1+ 4 28 32 
18 29 47 
2+ 1 13 14 
3 7 15 22 
3+ 2 7 9 
4 5 13 18 
5 5 8 13 
5+ 
6 6 6 
Total 
Median number of 4 4 
terms 


*County superintendents are elected for four-year terms. 
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the amount of mobility evidences opportunity for professional 
advancement which county superintendents do not have. 


Table 11 shows the number of superintendents serving 
in each of the 92 counties during the period 1930 to 1951. Six 
counties had only one superintendent in this period, while nine 
counties had five or more. The median number of superintend- 
ents per county was three, the same as that of superintend- 
ents per city and town system for the same period. It should 
be pointed out that, even in those counties which had five or 
more changes in superintendents, all but a few of the superin- 
tendents served at least one term of four years. The average 
number of changes in superintendents per county ‘is practically 
the same as the average number of changes in superintendents 
per town system. This comparison indicates that the tenure 
of county superintendents is as good or better than the tenure 
of superintendents of the town systems. 


TABLE 11. NUMBER OF SUPERINTENDENTS SERVING IN EACH 
COUNTY OF INDIANA, 1930 TO 1951 


Pn on Number of counties Per cent 
27 29 
3 23 25 
4 27 29 
6 4 4 
7 1 1 
Total | 92 99 


*Median number of superintendents per county was three. 


Sources of county superintendents. The principalship of 
the township high school is the principal source of county su- 
perintendents. Approximately 60 per cent of the county super- 
intendents who were elected from 1931 to 1951 had held prin- 
cipalships the year prior to their election. The remainder were 
elected from teaching positions or, in a very few cases, from 
elementary school principalships. Occasionally a teacher or 
principal from a city or town school was elected to a county 
superintendency, but the great majority came from the town- 
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ship school systems. No county superintendent was elected 
during the 20-year period from the superintendency of a city 
or town school system. Of those who held principalships prior 
to their election to the county superintendency, 87 per cent 
were from a school in the same county. 


The county superintendents were similar to the city and 
town superintendents in that all but a small number were from 
the secondary school. The majority of township schools, how- 
ever, are 12-grade schools, and therefore county superintend- 
ents who are elected from the township principalships have 
had experience with elementary schools. 


Summary 

There are 253 superintendencies in Indiana, of which 161 
are in city and town school systems and 92 are county superin- 
tendencies. These positions require a superintendent’s certifi- 
cate based on a master’s degree with at least 18 semester hours 
of graduate work in school administration and supervision. 
The city and town superintendents are employed on contract, 
while county superintendents are elected for four-year terms 
by the township trustees of the county. During the 20-year 
period 1931 to 1951, a total of 437 different superintendents ad- 
ministered the city and town school systems and 277 different 
superintendents served in counties—714 superintendents in all 
who served in the superintendencies of Indiana. 


There were 268 school superintendents who began their 
service as city or town superintendents and 185 who began 
their service as county superintendents during the 20-year 
period. The total number of new superintendents was 453, an 
average of 23 per year. The average turnover in the superin- 
tendencies of city and town school systems was approximately 
8 per cent per year, while in the county school superintenden- 
cies the turnover was approximately 28 per cent every fourth 
year with an additional turnover of approximately 3 per cent 
per year for the intervening years. The demand for new su- 
perintendents to replace those who terminated their service 
equaled about 9 per cent of the positions per year. 


Relatively few superintendents changed positions. Of the 
437 superintendents of city and town school systems who 
served in the 20-year period 1931 to 1951, only 58 held more 
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than one position and these made a total of only 77 moves. 
Not all of these moves were professional advancements. Only 
36 superintendents moved to a school system of a larger class 
city than the one in which they received their initial appoint- 
ment. 


None of the county superintendents served in more than 
one county and only eight moved to a city or town superin- 
tendency. Seventy-six per cent of all vacancies in city and 
town school systems were filled with new superintendents, 
while in the counties 95 per cent of the changes involved new 
superintendents. It is apparent that the opportunities to ad- 
vance to larger school systems are limited. Over 90 per cent 
of those who served in superintendencies of Indiana schooi sys- 
tems during the 20-year period held only one position and only 
about 6 per cent advanced professionally in the sense that they 
succeeded in moving to larger school systems. 


The median tenure of both the urban and county superin- 
tendents who began and terminated their services during the 
20-year period was four years. Approximately one fourth of 
all the beginning superintendents terminated their service in 
less than five years. This represents a large professional loss 
when measured in terms of the special preparation involved 
and also indicates lack of proper selection of the beginning su- 
perintendent. 


The typical superintendent in Indiana has had six years 
of experience as a superintendent, five or six years of experi- 
ence as a high school teacher, and about four years of ex- 
perience as a high school principal prior to his appointment as 
a superintendent. Less than 10 per cent of the superintend- 
ents have had a background of teaching and administration 
in the elementary school field. This is a fact of considerable 
importance in the preparation of superintendents, for the lack 
of training and experience in elementary education is a handi- 
cap which must be overcome if strong administrative leader- 
ship is to be provided for the elementary schools. 


The typical superintendency in Indiana was held by three 
different superintendents during the 20-year period, 1931 to 
1951. This represents an average tenure of approximately 
seven years. Twenty-five urban school systems and six county 
schoo! systems were served by one superintendent throughout 
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the 20 years. Nine city systems and five county systems had 
five or more superintendents each in the 20 years. Taken as a 
whole the superintendencies in Indiana are relatively stable 
and the tenure of the superintendents is fairly satisfactory. 
In a few school systems the frequent change of administrators 
precludes any possibility of continuity in administrative policy 
and program. These are small town and county systems and 
do not represent a-significant proportion of the state school 
systems. 


Chapter Ill 


THE PRINCIPAL 


The Indiana School Directory of 1950-1951 lists 774 prin- 
cipals of public junior and senior high schools and 471 princi- 
pals of public elementary schools with eight or more teachers. 
The number of principals listed in the directories varies from 
year to year, due to inaccuracies of reporting and compilation. 
The annual report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for 1949-1950 lists 805 high schools of all types and 
529 elementary schools with eight or more teachers. The num- 
ber of principals employed, however, is less than the number 
of schools, since in a number of school systems a principal ad- 
ministers more than one school. 


Because of the limitations of the directory data it is not 
possible to make as complete and accurate analysis of the 
principalship as was made of the superintendency. It is pos- 
sible, however, to derive estimates of tenure and turnover in 
the high school positions which are sufficiently accurate to in- 
dicate the need for newly trained personnel and to give an 
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approximation of the general pattern of changes. In the case 
of the elementary schools data were available for only 10 years 
of the 20-year period; therefore only a limited study could be 
made of turnover in the elementary principalships. 


The High School Principal 
In 1949-1950 there were 805 commissioned high schools re- 
ported by the State Department of Public Instruction. These 
schools were classified as follows: 


Type of school Number 
Senior high schools ,104 
Junior-senior high schools 89 
Elementary-high schools 555 
Junior high schools 57 
Total 305 


Due to reorganization of school corporations, building of 
new schools, and the abandonment of schools, the number of 
high schools in operation varies from year to year. These 
changes, however, are not sufficiently numerous to have any 
important effect on the tenure and turnover of high school 
principals. 


Table 12 shows the changes in high school principals dur- 
ing the 20-vear period from 1931 to 1951. These changes in- 
cluded new high school principals and those who had held prin- 
cipalships in previous years but for some reason had not served 
as principal for a period of time. A total of 2,344 changes in 
principals was reported, of which 1,776 were new principals 
and 568 were returning principals. The total changes repre- 
sent an average annual turnover of approximately 14 per cent 
in the principalships of Indiana. 


The number of new principals averaged 89 per year, which 
equals 11 per cent of the positions. The average number of 
returning principals per year was 28, or approximately 3 per 
cent of the positions and 30 per cent of the turnover in prin- 
cipalships. A total of 2,621 different high school principals was 
listed in the directories, 68 per cent of whom began their 
service during the 20-year period. 
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TABLE 12. CHANGES IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
1931 TO 1951 


Number of 
Number of : Total number 
Year new principals of changes 
1931-1932 156 156 
1932-1933 74 25 99 
1933-1934 71 32 203 
1934-1935 58 18 76 
1935-1936 86 38 124 
1936-1937 49 27 76 
1937-1938 88 35 123 
1938-1939 75 25 100 
1939-1940 97 35 132 
1940-1941 75 33 108 
1941-1942 96 51 147 
1942-1943 110 25 135 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 161 30 191 
1945-1946 
1946-1947 186 45 231 
1947-1948 154 45 199 
1948-1949 90 28 118 
1949-1950 87 39 126 
1950-1951 53 27 80 
Total 1,776 568 2,344 
Average number 
per year 89 28 117 


A random sample of approximately 12 per cent of the prin- 
cipals who served during the 20-year period was selected for a 
study of tenure and job patterns. The sample included 85 
principals in service in 1930-1931, 124 principals who began 
and terminated their service during the period 1931 to 1951, 
and 110 who held principalships in 1950-1951. 


Table 13 shows the tenure and number of positions held 
by 85 principals who were in service in 1930-1931. The median 
continued service of these principals was eight years. Seven- 
teen of the 85 principals still held principalships in 1950-1951, 
although only seven of these had served as principals contin- 
uously for 20 years. In the majority of cases the interruption 
of service was due to military service during World War II. 
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The 85 principals had held a total of 170 different posi- 
tions, an average of two positions each. Forty-one principals 
had held only one position, while 44 changed positions. Those 
who changed positions had held an average of three positions 
each, while five principals had held five or more positions. The 
average tenure in each position held was four years. 


TABLE 13. TENURE OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS WHO HELD 
POSITIONS IN INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS IN 1930-1931 


Number of 
years Number of positions held 
served, Total 
1931 to 
1951* 1 | 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 718 
1 4 4 
2 6 6 
3 4 3 7 
4 3 1 4 
5 2 1 3 
6 5 2 1 1 9 
7 4 1 1 1 > 
9 1 1 
10 1 2 1 1 5 
11 2 1 1 1 5 
12 1 1 
13 2 2 4 
14 1 1 
15 2 2 1 1 6 
17 at 1 1 6 
18 1 1 
19 2 9 
| | 

Total 41 | 17 15 8 1 1 | 1 1 85 


*Median length of service was eight years. 

Data on tenure and positions held were secured for 110 
principals who were in service in 1950-1951. Seventeen of 
these principals were in service in 1930-1931 and 93 were 
appointed as principals during the 20-year period. The median 
service of these principals was five years. The group had held 
a total of 213 different positions, an average of two positions 
each. There were 51 principals who had changed positions one 
or more times. This group had held 152 different positions, an 
average of three positions each. 
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The data in Table 14 indicate that approximately 7 per 
cent of the principals in service in 1950-1951 were beginning 
principals, while 6 per cent had served continuously for 20 
years or more. Fifty-four per cent had held only one position. 
The mean length of service as principal was eight years, with a 
mean of four years in each position held. 


TABLE 14. TENURE OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
WHO HELD POSITIONS IN INDIANA CITIES AND TOWNS IN 


1950-1951 
Number of | Number of positions held 
years | 
Total 
served, 1931 
to1951* | 1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
1 x 8 
2 12 12 
3 7 5 12 
4 11 3 14 
5 7 2 2 11 
6 2 2 
7 4 1 
8 1 1 
9 2 2 2 1 1 8 
10 
11 2 2 1 5 
12 
13 1 1 1 3 
14 1 2 3 
15 1 1 1 3 
16 2 1 2 5 
17 2 1 1 4 
18 3 1 4 
19 2 Z 
20 3 1 1 7 
Total 59 25 13 9 3 1 | 1 111 


“Median length of service was five years. 


The sample included 124 principals who began and who 
also terminated their service during the 20-year period. The 
tenure data for this group are given on Table 15. The median 
length of service of the group was three years. Twenty-two 
per cent of these principals had succeeded in holding a prin- 
cipalship only one year, while only one third had continued in 
service five or more years. Since approximately 60 per cent of 
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all the principals who began their service during the period 
1931 to 1951 were terminated prior to 1950-1951, the relatively 
short tenure of this group represents a large professional loss. 
A number of those who were terminated will obtain another 
principalship, since approximately 25 per cent of the vacancies 
are filled with returning principals. If the principals in this 
group are competent administrators, this interruption in serv- 
ice involves a loss to the individuals and to the school systems. 


TABLE 15. TENURE OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
WHO WERE APPOINTED AND WHO ALSO TERMINATED 
THEIR SERVICE IN THE PERIOD FROM 1931 TO 1950 


Number of | Number of positions held ’ 
years served, | | Nl Total 
1931-1950" 1 | 2 7 7.8 
1 28 28 
2 24 3 27 
3 10 6 16 
4 10 3 13 
5 3 2 1 6 
6 2 2 3 7 
7 2 | 2 4 
8 2 2 4 
9 1 2 3 
10 2 2 
11 1 1 2 
12 1 1 2 
13 1 1 2 
14 1 1 2 4 
15 
16 1 1 2 
17 1 1 
18 1 1 
Total s | | u | 1 124 


*Median length of service was three years. 


The relatively high turnover and short tenure of high 
school principals in Indiana may be attributed to three factors: 
(1) lack of selection of those who prepare to be principals, (2) 
inadequate preparation for the position, and (3) inadequate 
administration, particularly in the township school systems. 
The first two of these factors can be corrected to some degree 
by the institutions preparing principals. Many of those who 
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show little promise of becoming successful administrators 
could be eliminated from the training program, and better 
selection could be made through placement services. No doubt 
many of the causes of failure could be eliminated by improve- 
ments in the programs of preparation. Since about 80 per 
cent of the principals are selected by township trustees, with 
little or no assistance from institutional placement services or, 
in the majority of cases, from the county superintendent of 
schools, poor selection is to be expected. This condition can be 
corrected only by improving the administrative organization 
of the township’s school systems. 


A sample of 20 per cent of the commissioned high schools 
listed in the Indiana School Directory of 1950-1951 was selected 
and the number of principals who had served in each school 
from 1931 to 1951 was determined. The data for the 158 
schools included in the sample are given in Table 16. A total 
of 672 principals served in these schools in the 20-year period. 
The average number of principals per school was four, with an 
average tenure of five years per principal. Approximately 10 
per cent of the schools had eight or more principals, while 8 


TABLE 16. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS SERVING IN EACH OF 158 
INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS, 1930 TO 1951 


Number of Number of 
principals* schools 
1 12 
2 28 
3 26 
4 28 
5 30 
6 8 
7 10 
3 
10 5 
11 
12 
13 1 
Total 158 


*Median number of principals per school was four. 
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per cent had only one principal in 20 years. The average of 
three changes per school included in Table 16 corresponds 
closely with the average number of changes in principals in all 
the schools of Indiana as given in Table 12. These data indi- 
cate that in approximately 20 per cent of the high schools of 
Indiana the tenure of principals is so short and the changes in 
the principalships are so frequent that continuously effective 
administration can hardly be expected. 


Job patterns of high school principals. Approximately 62 
per cent of all the high school principals who served in Indiana 
from 1931 to 1951 held only one position. Of those who 
changed positions only about 10 per cent moyed to schools 
which were significantly larger than the one in which they 
received their first appointment. While many of the changes 
in position were no doubt moves to more desirable schools with 
higher salaries, the great majority of high school principals 
did not advance professionally much beyond their first position. 
Very few principals moved from township schools to positions 
in towns or cities. During the 20-year period 107 principals 
were elected to county superintendencies and 192 became city 
or town superintendents. This number equals approximately 
11 per cent of the principals who served in Indiana high schools 
from 1931 to 1951. If those principals who became superin- 
tendents were added to those who moved to larger principal- 
ships, the total would be approximately 20 per cent of those 
who held high school principalships in the state in the 20 years. 


The typical high school principal holds a position for four 
years. Approximately 30 per cent of the beginning principals 
will terminate their service in less than four years and will 
hold only one position. Less than 10 per cent will continue 
in the principalship for as long as 20 years. The typical prin- 
cipal will begin in a township school. During his career as a 
principal! he will hold two positions and will continue in service 
8 to 10 years. He has about one chance in 20 of moving to a 
city or town school system and less than one chance in 10 of 
becoming a county superintendent. Of those principals who 
receive their first appointment in a city or town school system, 
the majority will hold only one position during their career as 
a principal. About one in five will be appointed to the super- 
intendency and about one in 10 will move to a principalship in 
a larger class city. 
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Approximately 70 per cent of the principals administer 
a 12-grade school and about 10 per cent administer a junior- 
senior high school. Relatively few of the principals have had 
either training or experience as elementary teachers and only 
a small proportion have had special preparation for the junior 
high school. This is probably the greatest weakness in the 
professional preparation of these principals. 


The Elementary Principal 


Usable lists of elementary principals were published in the 
Indiana School Directory for only 10 of the 20 vears from 1931 
to 1951. These included only principals of commissioned ele- 


mentary schools with eight or more teachers. Since the lists 
of principals and schools were incomplete and varied consider- 
ably from year to year, it was not possible to analyze the tenure 
of elementary principals or the changes in principals of in- 
dividual schools without a great expenditure of time and labor 
in classifying the reports of individual school systems. The 
study is limited, therefore, to those data which were available 
in the directories. 


The directories listed 3,430 different principals in the 10 
years for which the lists were usable. Of these, 342 began 
their services in one of these years, which gives an average of 
34 new principals per year. The average annual turnover was 
equal to approximately 9 per cent of the principalships listed. 
Insofar as these data can be accepted as representative of the 
total period of 20 years, it appears that the turnover in elemen- 
tary principals is about 75 per cent as great as the turnover in 
high school principals. There is evidence, too, that a much 
smaller percentage of elementary principals than of high school 
teachers change school systems. 


It should be pointed out that approximately 600 elemen- 
tary schools are administered in combination with a high 
school. Approximately 90 per cent of these schools are 12- 
grade schools. A combination elementary-high school may be 
administered by either an elementary or a high school princi- 
pal. Very few of these principals, however, are qualified ele- 
mentary principals, nor have they had any experience or 
preparation in the elementary field prior to their appointment. 

One factor which no doubt contributed to the stability of 
the elementary school principalship was the general decrease in 
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elementary school enrollment which was characteristic of the 
period from 1931 to 1942. There were few new elementary 
schools organized and a number of elementary schools were 
combined with high schools. The increase in elementary 
school enrollment due to the marked increase in the birth rate 
since 1943 will create a greater demand for principals to ad- 
minister new elementary schools. It is quite apparent that 
the need for new elementary principals will be much greater 
in the next decade than it was in the past 20 years. This fac- 
tor, together with the normal turnover, may well more than 
double the average annual number of new principals of previ- 
ous years. 


Only nine elementary principals were appointed to city or 
town superintendencies during the period 1931 to 1951. It is 
probable that even a smaller number became county superin- 
tendents. Since there are only about 30 general elementary 
supervisors employed in the state and this is a highly stable 
group, very few elementary principals can advance to the su- 
pervisory positions. It is quite apparent that the elementary 
principalship is the terminal position for practically all who 
enter these positions and that the great majority of these 
principals will spend their career in one school system. 


Summary 

There were 774 high school principals and 471 elementary 
school principals listed in the Indiana School Directory for 
1950-1951. The number of principals listed in the directories 
varies from year to year due to inaccuracies in reporting and 
compilation. For the 20-year period from 1931 to 1951, the 
average annual turnover for high school principals was equal 
to 14 per cent of the positions and for elementary principals it 
was equal to 9 per cent of the positions. The average annual 
demand for new high school principals was 89 per year and for 
new elementary principals 34 per year. 


Approximately 60 per cent of the high school principals 
who served in the period 1931 to 1951 held only one position. 
The median tenure in each position was four years. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the principals became superintendents of 
urban or county school systems. In addition, approximately 10 
per cent moved to principalships in larger class school systems 
than the ones in which they received their initial appointment. 
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The remaining 80 per cent made no significent professional 
advancement beyond their first position. 


Nearly one third of the high school principals who began 
their service in the 20-year period were terminated in less than 
four years. This represents a considerable loss to the individ- 
ual and to the profession and indicates a need for more careful 
selection procedures., This is a condition that pertains mainly 
to townships and small town high schools. 


Approximately 60 per cent of the high school principals in 
Indiana administer 12-grade schools. Very few of these princi- 
pals have had either training or experience in elementary edu- 
cation. This represents the most serious deficiency in the 
preparation of high school principals and one that should re- 
ceive attention in the training programs of the institutions 
which prepare principals. 


The typical high school in Indiana had four different prin- 
cipals during the 20-year period, which gives an average tenure 
of five years per principal. In about 20 per cent of the schools, 
however, the changes were so frequent and the tenure of prin- 
cipals so short that little continuity or progress in program 
development could be expected. 


The tenure of high school principals in the city school 
systems was quite satisfactory. In the township and small 
town high schools the turnover was much greater and the 
tenure shorter than in the city systems. Relatively few prin- 
cipals who begin their service in small schools will move to 
larger schools. This is particularly true of principals of town- 
ship schools. About one third of these principals move from 
township to township with little or no improvement in their 
professional status. 
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Chapter IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


There are approximately 1,600 administrative positions in 
Indiana public schools. In 1949-1950 these were classified as 
follows: 


Position Number 
City and town superintendents 161 
County superintendents 92 
High school principals 805 
Elementary principals with eight 

or more teachers 329 
Total 1,587 


On the basis of the average turnover for the 20-year period 
1931 to 1951, the annual need for new administrators averaged 
13 new superintendents for cities and towns, 10 county super- 
intendents, 89 high school principals, and 35 elementary school 
principals. There was some evidence of increasing demand 
for new administrative personnel in the later years of the 
period but, with the exception of elementary principals, this 
increase was not great. The growth in elementary school en- 
rollments will no doubt result in the creation of a large num- 
ber of new elementary school principalships. Little change 
may be expected in the number of high school principalships 
in the near future, and what change may occur will result in 
fewer positions due to elimination of high schools through re- 
organization. The number of superintendencies will remain 
practically constant. 


The administrative positions generally have a high degree 
of stability. The superintendents in service in 1950-1951 had 
an average of eight years of experience and the majority had 
held only one position. For all of the urban and county super- 
intendents who served in the 20-year period, the average 
tenure in each position held was approximately five vears. 


Approximately three fourths of the vacancies in city and 
town superintendencies and over 90 per cent of the vacancies 
in county superintendencies were filled with new superintend- 
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ents. Less than 10 per cent of the urban superintendents 
moved to positions in cities of a larger class than the one in 
which they received their first position. No county superin- 
tendent changed counties and only eight succeeded in securing 
a city superintendency. These data lead to the conclusion 
that few superintendents advance much beyond their initial 
position during their career as a superintendent. 


Few superintendents have had experience or training in 
the elementary school field. Very few elementary principals 
are promoted to the superintendency. The majority of county 
superintendents had experience as a principal of a 12-grade 
school prior to their election to the superintendency but few 
had any special preparation either as an elementary teacher 
or as a principal. It is apparent that, if strong leadership is 
to be provided for the elementary schools, the deficiency in 
elementary education both in experience and preparation is 
the most serious problem to be met in the preparation of 
school superintendents. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the high school principals 
were in small township and town high schools. The majority 
of these principals administered an elementary school or a 
junior high school in connection with the high school and had 
little or no preparation or experience for these grades. The 
turnover was relatively high in these principalships and the 
tenure of the principals was short. Because of this condition 
and the large number of positions involved, the preparation of 
principals for the small high schools constitutes the major 
task of the Indiana institutions preparing school administra- 
tors. The special problems of these principals should receive 
emphasis in the programs for preparing school administrators. 
There is need also for more careful selection and placement of 
those preparing to be high school principals. 


The limited data available on elementary principals give 
evidence that the elementary principals are a more stable 
group than the high school principals. The turnover in these 
positions was less and a smaller percentage were beginning 
principals. The elementary principalship was the terminal 
position for practically all who entered it. Very few became 
superintendents or general supervisors and only a small per- 
centage moved from their first position to a larger school sys- 
tem. 
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If school administration is to be more attractive and re- 
warding to those who enter it, the opportunities for advance- 
ment in the profession should be increased. This can be ac- 
complished by selecting those who have the potentiality to de- 
velop into successful administrators, by providing more effec- 
tive placement and follow-up, and by giving in-service training 
programs. Local school officials can also be impressed with the 
importance of employing experienced administrators, especial- 
ly in the larger school systems. This would give opportunity 
for the more capable administrators in the smaller systems to 
improve their professional status. 


A great many more administrators have been trained in 
Indiana than are needed to fill the available administrative 
positions. The average number of certificates issued each year 
from 1931 to 1951 was 127 superintendent’s, 125 high school 
principal’s, and 56 elementary principal’s certificates. The 
number who were issued certificates for the respective posi- 
tions was five times the number of new superintendents needed, 
30 per cent more than the number of high school principals 
needed, and 50 per cent more than the number of elementary 
principals needed. In addition to those who were issued ad- 
ministrative certificates, a large number qualified but did not 
apply for the certificates because a position was not available. 


A large proportion of those who are certificated hold or 
are qualified for both principal’s and superintendent’s certifi- 
cates since both can easily be secured within the requirements 
for the master’s degree. This pattern may be changed some- 
what in the future, since the requirement for a superintend- 
ent’s certificate has been increased to two years of graduate 
preparation. The requirement for the permanent high school 
principal’s certificate has also been increased to two years of 
graduate work, which no doubt will result in practically every 
high school principal eventually qualifying for the superin- 
tendent’s certificate. It is reasonable to expect that the num- 
ber qualified for the superintendent’s certificate will continue 
to greatly exceed the number of positions available. 


The oversupply of trained administrators has one advan- 
tage in that it offers the opportunity for wider selection among 
those eligible for positions. On the other hand, there is waste 
of institutional resources and of the individual student’s time 
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and money when a large percentage of those receiving the 
training fail to obtain positions. A better balance between 
supply of, and demand for, administrative personnel could 
well result in more effective training, better selection of those 
entering administration, and improved administration in local 
school systems. These adjustments, however, must result 
from a program of training planned on a statewide basis and 
better designed to meet the needs of school administrators in 
the various types of positions. As the standards of preparation 
are raised and the competence of those entering school admin- 
istration is improved, the stability and quality of administra- 
tive service can be expected to increase. 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences held, 
and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal fields 
touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be 
obtained from the School of Education upon request. The studies included 
in the present volume and in the two volumes immediately preceding it 
in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, these may be obtained 
for 75 cents each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. Boyer 
and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 


Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 


Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 


A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students With Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. 
XXVII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 


Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review of 
Opinion and a Critical Note: By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, 1951. 30 p. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 1951. 139 p. 


The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
1952. 47 p. $1. 


Factors That High School Students Associate With Selection of Teach- 
ing as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and William 
H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952. 46 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952. 85 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952. 53 p. $1. 


A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Six-State Area. By 
H. Robert Kinker and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952. 108 p. 
$1. 


The Local School Facilities Survey. By Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Montfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953. 96 p. $2. 


The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators. By Raleigh W. Holm- 
stedt. Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953. 36 p. $1 
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